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AS REGULAR AS THE ROBIN 


The issue of merit pay, as inevitable as the return of the robin, once again raises 
its ugly and/or beautiful head. And across country, school boards and public, con- 
cerned with budget surveys and salary study, are taking stands on whether merit pay 
actually does what its name implies. 





For instance, the Salem (Oregon) Capital Journal, noting that the local school 
board has asked for a study of the issue, comments: "It's about time." But in Des 
Moines, Iowa, 12 candidates for the school board came out, one and all, flatly against 
any merit pay programe In Elnora, New York, the Board of Education of Shenendehowa 
Central School has adopted a schedule providing up to $1800 above normal salary steps 
for “exceptional contributions" and in Baltimore, Maryland, a survey by the News-Post 
found an increase in state aid voted last year "was not a $400 raise for every teacher" 
but was instead a means used "to reward competence, experience, and superior training." 





The School Board and a teachers’ group of Ottawa, Illinois, recently invited educa- 
tors from Evanston to "spell out" details of an existing Evanston program which, it 
was reported, "attempts to place value on something besides training." And last week 





the Arlington County, Virginia, School Board assigned its superintendent and the county 
teachers associations the task of submitting recommendations on a plan of merit pay at 
next month's meeting. 


Of a study already made, Frederick Le Redefer, professor of education at New York 
University, wrote recently in the Ohio School Boards Journal that "the merit salary 
principle is only one aspect of personnel policy and practice in the total configura- 
tion of factors affecting the morale status of teachers; it may be overrated as to its 
potential achievement." 








In Utah, the School Merit Study Committee, reporting to the legislature after a 
four-year study, found that merit pay is feasible BUT ONLY when it originates at the 
district level and when the school system has prepared itself by establishing an ade- 
quate set of basic conditions after a careful preparation and training period. 





All in all, the only general agreement seemed to be that merit pay is academic 
dynamite -= capable of doing good but mighty hard to handle. 


-——— THE COMPONENT PARTS OF MERIT 


Columnist Sydney J. Harris, writing in the Miami Herald, puts it this 
way: "The reason that ‘teaching ability’ cannot be evaluated fairly is 
that it is as much a matter of personality as of knowledge. One teacher 
may know twice as much about a subject as another, but if she cannot com- 
municate, if she has no rapport with her pupils, then she cannot impart 
her knowledge in a manner that will stick. . . Ultimately, only the pu- 
pils know who the really good teachers are; they cannot be fooled." 
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GOING, GOING . . . GONE? 











The House Appropriations Committee last Friday dealt a crippling blow 
to the National Defense Education Act of 1958. It voted the $25 million 
which President Eisenhower had asked for the student loan program, but 
refused to approve the $50.3 million in funds needed for the seven other 
programs administered under the act (see EDUCATION U.S.A., March 12th). 
At press time, it was expected that there would be an attempt to restore 
the funds on the House floor. Should this fail, there would be another 
opportunity to restore the funds when the measure reaches the Senate. 

If the action of the House Appropriations Committee prevails, federal 
funds for the first year's administration of the law would be held at 
$65 million, including the $40 million which Congress appropriated last 
year. This is a cut of $118.3 million, or about 65 percent, from the 
$183.3 million originally authorized for fiscal 1959, which ends June 30. 





Arthur S. Adams, president of the American Council on Education, 
urged the House to restore the funds, declaring: "Having taken credit 
for a significant move to strengthen education, Congress should keep its 
promise to the American people." 











IT’S THE LAW 


It's a characteristic of democracy that everyone gets into the act. 





At no time, 


perhaps, is this national tendency more noticeable than now, in early spring, when 


state legislatures are in full bloom. 


In Georgia, for instance, they're trying to 
figure out a way of administering a controversial age law for college students. 
Oklahoma they're debating the issue; 
necessary?" 


In 


"Are county superintendents of schools really 
In Pennsylvania the State Senate has undertaken a full scale investiga- 
tion of the state department of public instruction, while in New York a state spank- 


ing law is claiming the attention of a legislative committee. And, to cap it off, 


in another bailiwick of the law, the Court of Appeals in Albany, New York, has re- 
cently ruled on the question of equal rights for men. 
Here are some details: 


The State Board of Regents in Atlanta, Georgia, must make operational a law passed 





by the last General Assembly which stipulates that no undergraduate who has reached 
the age of 21, or graduate student who has reached the age of 25, shall be admitted 


to schools in the state's university system. 


The system of county superintendency has been under attack in Oklahoma several 





times in recent years and legislative guns are lowered once again. 
costing state taxpayers $787 , 589 to keep county superintendents in office supervising 


1774 teachers. Proponents disagree and base their defense on the premise that the of- 


Critics say it's 


fice is a coordinating office and its services should be performed by a schoolman. 


Republican senators in control of Pennsylvania's upper chamber have voted a reso- 





lution authorizing an investigating committee to look into the fiscal policies, ex- 
penditure of funds and, in general, a complete check-up of administration of Penn- 
sylvania’s educational system by the Department of Public Instruction. 


A ruling by a New York Court of Appeals states that the New York City Board of 





Education must not favor women over men when appointing principals and junior princi- 
A teachers' group successfully argued before the Court that the Board of Educa- 
tion separated candidates into two groups, male and female, and different eligibility 
This, said the committee, "strikes at the heart of 


pals. 


standards had then been applied. 


the merit system." 





THE DISCRIMINATING SECOND THOUGHT 


A combination of three forces == any one of which, individually, could exert 
formidable pressure -- is subjecting American public education to the greatest stress 
in its history. The three: missile-age panic, population boom, and increasing hun- 
ger for more and more education. Together, in recent months they have produced fer- 
ment and change, almost revolution, in schools. 








Two of the country's top educators last week took a good look at the changes and 
asked: Are they all to the good? The answer: No, not entirely. 





Dr. Lowell We. Beach, associate professor of education at the University of Michi- 
gan, speaking before a Kent County, Michigan, Teachers Institute, declared the clamor 
for greater emphasis on academic subjects is resulting in "disturbing changes" in 
school practice. There is too much demand for conformity, he said, in curriculun, 
textbooks, and grade standards. Courses in which the concern has been for social, 
emotional, and physical development are being dropped. 


"I am disturbed by these changes," Beach said. "Today we need greater variety in 
learning experience, not less. We need multiple standards -- standards which are 
realistic, and thus challenging to each child. . . I believe that every child must 
be given an opportunity for education and that this education must not be denied him 
simply because he does not seem to fit the school program. We must remember that 
schools are made for children, and not children for the schools." 





Dean Eunice C. Roberts of Indiana University warned, too, of the dangers of con- 
formity. At the annual convention of the National Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors in Cleveland, she said: "I am disturbed by the fact that almost every 
undergraduate scholarship in the country is awarded on the basis of exactly the same 
set of criteria, a major one of which is success in the same set of tests adminis- 
tered at the same time to thousands of young people all over the country. . .” 

Dean Roberts said that educating for today's world is not enough. "We must prepare 
our students for tomorrow's world, a world we can scarcely imagine," she said. How 
can we educate youth "for we know not what?" The Dean answered her own question 
thus: "Whatever else we do, there must be always central and basic. . .the concept 
of a set of fundamental moral and ethical values. . . We can provide. . .some under- 
standing of what the great thinkers of the ages have conceived to be man's role and 
purpose in life as part of (youth's) equipment for their journey into the unknown." 





MINNEAPOLIS’ PROPOSED “SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL DAY” 


A plan on drawing boards since 1957 for revamping city senior high schools has 
been accepted “in principle” by the Minneapolis School Board. Wrapped up in a report 
of the "Study of the Senior High School Day," the plan is characterized by increased 
individual programs of study. In a list of 10 basic assumptions, the study committee 
stated the Carnegie unit need not be a governing factor but programs of study would 
be organized "to fit within a defined school day. . .not differ(ing) significantly 
from the present six hours." 





Among recommendations were: more ability grouping; stiffer graduation require-= 
ments; proof of competency in reading, writing, and arithmetic; a detailed honors 
program. Among recommendations in school "mechanics": experimentation within the 
present day of 400 minutes with a five-, six-, or seven-period day; elimination of 
large study halls; and increased use of automation to free teachers from record-keeping. 





Because the new plan is based on giving each student a tailor-made program, key to 
its success is improved counseling. Superintendent Rufus A. Putnam says he hopes 


eventually the system can provide one counselor for every 300 to 400 students instead 
of one to 600 as at present. 











‘School superintendents of Bergen County, New Jersey, have bound them- 
selves to a code of hiring bewavior. Under it, an administrator may 

start discussions with a teacher who is under contract or tenure else-~ 
where during the recognized employment period -= the two or three e 
months! interval between contract signing and July 1. During this 

time, either party may cancel a contract on 60 days' notice. However, 

the code calls it unethical if a superintendent considers a candidate 

who has a contract without consulting the superintendent where the 

teacher is employed. The principle of common consent governs situa-= 

tions involving release of a teacher from his contract during the school term. 














The code also spells out how and when a superintendent should go about getting 
another job for himself. He may not do so, ethically, unless a vacancy has been 
properly established or the incumbent is planning to retire or leave and has en- 
couraged his board to search for a replacement. 





Administrators may have a gentleman's agreement not to raid one another's staffs, 
but no such agreement binds Uncle Sam. Last week the University of Chicago was the 
target.of personnel raids by the top-hatted old gentleman. Chancellor Lawrence A. 
Kimpton was tapped to chair the much-heralded Committee on National Goals, with a 
charge to report back in December 1960. (Frank Pace Jr. of General Dynamics Corp. 
was asked to take the vice chairmanship.) And Dean W. Allen Wallis of the univer- 
sity's Graduate School of Business checked into Washington as anchor man of a com- 
mittee with a brisk and imposing name. He is vice chairman of the President's 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability for Economic Growth. 





The postewar baby boom has insured future employment for all competent teachers 
for some years to come, Dre Paul Woodring of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion said last week. Furthermore, the demand will not be eased off by 1970, when 
the postewar population wave will have passed through the schools. Instead -= if @ 





you'll excuse our switching similes «= like a snowball rolling down hill, it will 
increase as it rolls. Dr- Woodring said: "By 1970 the first of the post-war babies 
will be old enough to become parents themselves and there will be almost twice as 
many as there were at the close of World War II. Twice as many parents will mean 
twice as many babies, even if the birth rate remains constant." 


a Died - B. L. Dodds, 56, Dean of the College of Education at the University of 
Illinois, on March 23rd. 


NEWSMAKERS - Virgil T. Blossom, former superintendent of Little Rock schools, 
has accepted a position in the integrated North East Independent School District in 
suburban San Antonio, Texas. His account of the Little Rock dispute will be pub- 
lished in book form in June, with a condensed version running in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post in six installments prior to the book's publication. >> Paul G. Bulger, 
provost at Teachers College, Columbia University, has been appointed president of 
Buffalo State Teachers College, effective July 1. >> Dr. P. Victor Peterson, pres- 
ident of Long Beach State College, has announced his retirement, effective June 30. 

>> Dr. David V. Tiedman, on the staff of Harvard Graduate School of Education 
since 1946, has been named Professor of Education at the university. 
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